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The Fagitive Slave Law. 


A bill to amend the act entitled “ An act respecting 
fugitives from justice,and persons escaping from the 
service of their masters.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the persons who have been, or may 
hereafter be, appointed contmissioners, in virtue of any 
act of Congress, by the circuit courts of the United 
States, and who, in consequenee of such appointment, 

y justine 
of the United 


of the peace or other magistrate of an 
for any 


States may exercise in to 
crime or ce against theUnited States, 
the same, under and by 


_igapriaoning, or bailing 
of the — section of the act of the twenty-fourth 


of September, seventeen hundred and eighty-nine, en- 
titled, “ An act to establish the judicial courts of the 
United States,” shall be, and are hereby authorized 
and required to exercise and discharge all the powers 
and duties conferred by this act, 

See, 2. And be it further enacted, That the superior 
court of each organized territory uf the United States 
shall have the same power to appoint commissioners 
to take acknow ts of bail and affidavit, and to 
take depositions of witnesses in civil causes, which is 
now possessed by the circuit courts of the United 
States; and all commissioners who shall hereafter be 
appointed for such purposes 
any organized territory of the United States shall pos- 
sess all the powers and exercise all the duties conferred 
by law upon the commissioners appointed by the cir- 
cuit courts of the United States fe similar purposes, 
and shall moreover exercise and discharge all the pow- 
ers and duties conferred by this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the circuit 
courts of the United States, and the superior courts of 
each organized territory in the United States, shall 
from time to time enlarge the number of commissioners 
pe a eee a —— facilities to os 

tives r, and to the prompt dischar, 
the duties imposed by this act. . - 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the commis- 
sioners above named shall have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the judges of the circuit and district eourts of 
the United States, in their respective circuits and dis- 
tricts within the several states, and the judges of the 
superior courts of the territories, severally and collec- 
tively, in term time and vacation ; and shall grant cer- 
tificates to such claimants, upon satisfactory proof be- 
ing made, with authority to take and remove such fu- 

lives from _Service or labour, under the restrictions 

rein contained, to the state or territory from which 
such persons may have escaped or fled. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
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the superior court of | same may be executed, may 
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the daty of all marshals-and deputy marshals, to from which such fugitive may have escaped as 
seh catdae elaine eed ead tne sep ren ed ge gma cancel, a pane wk 





the provisions of this act, when to the and | and deliver to such claimant, his or ber agent or attor- 
should any marshal or deputy ; to receive | ney, a certificate setting forth the substantial facts as 
or to} to the service or labour due from such re 

or 


cor oll poten = diligent claimant, and from 
use to exécute the same, i of his or her escape 
be shall, om theo be fod inthe amo |teriory i which och serie o ahora Ge to 
one thousand to the use’ of sach state or territory in which he or she was arrested, 
the motion of t, by the circuit or district | with authority to such claimant, or his or her agent 
court for the ict of such marshal; and after ar- | or attorney, to use such reasonable force and restraint 
rest of such om 5 Sp ee or his deputy, or | as may be necessary under the circumstances of the 
whilst at any time in his custedy, under the provisions | case, to take and remove such fugitive person back to 
of this act, such fugitive escape, whether with | the state or territory from whence he or she may have 
or without the assent of such marshal or his deputy, | escaped as aforesaid. In no trial or hearing under 
such marshal shall be liable, on his official bond, to be this act shall the testimony of such alleged fugitive be 
, for the benefit of sach claimant, for the full | admitted in evidence ; the certificates in this and 
value of the service or labour of such fugitive in the | the first section mentioned shall be conclusive of 
state, territory or district whence he is escaped; and | the right of the person or persons in whose favour 
the better to enable the said commissioners, when thus | granted, to remove such fugitive to the state or terri- 
appointed, to execute their duties faithfully and effi- | tory from which he escaped, and shall prevent all mo. 
ciently, in peri with the requirements of the | lestation of said person or persons by any soe is. 
Constitation of the United States and of this act, they | sued by any court, judge, magistrate, or person 
are hereby authorized and em within their | whomsoever. 
counties respectively, to appoint in writing under their| Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That any person 
hands, any one or more suitable persons, from time to | who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, hinder or 
time, to execute all such warrants and other process | prevent such claimant, his agent or attorney, or any 
as may be issued by them in the lawful performance | person or persons lawfully assisting him, her, or them, 
of their respective duties ; with an authority to such | from arresting such a fugitive from service or labour, 
commissioners, or the persons to be appointed by them, | either with or without process as aforesaid; or shall 
to execute process as aforesaid, to summon call to| rescue, or attempt to rescue, such fugitive from ser- 
their aid the bystanders, or posse comittaus of the pro- | vice or labour, or from the custody of such claimant, 
per county, when to insure a faithful observ- | his or her agent or attorney, or other person or per- 
ance of the clause of the itution referred to, in | sons lawfully assisting as aforesaid, when so ar 
conformity with the provisions of this act: and all | pursuant to the authority herein given and declered ; 
citizens are hereby commanded to aid and assist | or shall aid, abet, or assist such person, so owing ser- 
in the prompt and efficient execution of this Jaw, | vice or labour as aforesaid, directly or indirectly, to 
witenever their services thay be required, as aforesaid, | escape from such claimant, his agent of attorney, or 
for that purpose ; and said warrants shall run and be | other person or persons legally authorized as afore- 
executed by said officers anywhere in the state within | said; or shall harbour or conceal such fugitive, so as 
which they are issued. to prevent the discovery and arrest of such person, af- 
Sec. 6. And be it farther enacted, That when a per- | ter notice or knowledge of the fact that such person 
son held to service or labour in any state or territory | was a fugitive from. service or labour as aforesaid, 
of the United States has heretofore or shall hereafter | shall, for either of said offences, be subject to a fine 
escape into another state or territory of the United | not exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment 
States, the person or persons to whom such service or | not exceeding six months, by indictment and convic- 
labour may be due, or his, her or their agent or attor- | tion before the District Court of the United States for 
ney, care Fer pan by r of attorney, in writing, | the district in which such offence may have been com- 
acknow and certified under the seal of some le- | mitted, or before the proper court of criminal jurisdic- 
gal office or court of the state or terri in which the | tion, if committed within any one of the organized 
reclaim such | territories of the United States; and shall moreover 
fugitive person, either by procuring a warrant from | forfeit and pd, by way of civil damages to the party 
some one of the courts, judges, or commissioners afore- | injured by sach — conduct, the sum of one thon- 
said, of the = circuit, district or county, for the | sand dollars for each fugitive so lost as aforesaid, to be 
apprehension of such fugitive from service or labour, | recovered by action of debt in any of the district or 
or by seizing and arresting such fugitive, where the | territorial courts aforesaid, within whose jurisdiction 
same can be done without process, and by taking or | the said offence may have been committed. 
causing such person to be taken, forthwith before such | Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the mar- 
court, judge or commissioner, whose duty it shall be | shals, their deputies, and the clerks of the said district 
to hear and determine the case of such claimant in a | and territorial courts, shall be paid for their services 
summary manner; and upon sati proof being | the like fees as may be allowed to them for similar ser- 
made, by deposition or affidavit, in writing, to be taken | vices as in other cases; and where such services are 
and certified by such court, judge, or commissioner, | rendered exclusively in the arrest, custody and deli- 
or by other satisfactory testimony, duly taken and | very of the fugitive to the claimant, his or her agent 
certified by some court, magistrate, justice of the peace, | or attorney, or where such supposed fugitive may be 
or other 1 officer authorized to administer an oath | discharged out of custody from the want of sufficient 
and take itions under the laws. of the state or proof as aforesaid, then such fees are to be paid in the 
territory from which such person owing service or | whole by such complainant, his agent or attorney ; and 
labour may have escaped, with a certificate of such | in all cases where the proceedings are before a com- 
magistracy or other authority, as aforesaid, with the | missioner, he shall be entitled to a fee of ten dollars in 
seal of the none court or officer thereto attached, | full for his services in each case, upon the delivery of 
which seal shall be svfficient to establish the compe- | the said certificate to the claimant, his or her agent or 
tency of the proof, and with proof, also by affidavit, of | attorney ; or a fee of five dollars in cases where proof 
the identity of the person whose service or labour is | shall not, in the opinion of such commissioner, wat- 
claimed to be due as aforesaid, that the person so ar- | rant such certificate and delivery, inclusive of all sey. 
rested does in fact owe service or labour. to the person | vices incident to such arrest and examination, (@ }@ 
or persons claiming him or her, in the state or terri- | paid, in either case, by the claimagt, his or hee agea\ 





or attorney. The person or 
ecute the process to be issued by such commissioners 
for the arrest and detention of fugitives from service 
or labour as aforesaid, shall also be entitled to a fee of 
five dollars exch ‘or each person he or they may ar- 
rest and take before any such commissioner as afore- 
said, at the instance and request of such claimant, 
with such other fees as may be deemed reasonable by 
such commissioner for such other additional services 
as may be necessarily performed by him or them: 
such as attending to the examination, keeping the fu- 
itive in custudy, and providing him with food and 
ing during his detention, and until the final deter- 
mination of such commissioner; and in general for 
performing such other duties as may be required by 
such claimant, his or her attorney or agent, or com- 
missioner in the premises; such fees to be made up 
in conformity with the fees usually charged by the 
officers of the courts of justice within the proper dis- 
trict or county, as near as may be practicable, and 
paid by such claimants, their agents or attorneys, whe- 
ther such supposed fugitive from service or labour be 
ordered to be delivered to such claimants by the final 
determination of such commissioners or not. 

Sec. 9. And be it farther enacted, That upon affida- 
vit made by the claimant of such fugitive, his agent or 
attorney, afler euch certificate has been issued, that 
he has reason to apprehend that such fugitive will be 
rescued by force from his or their possession, before 
he can be taken beyond the limits of the state in which 
the arrest is made, it shall be the duty of the officer 
making the arrest to retain such fugitive in his custo- 
dy, and to remove him to the state whence he fled, and 
there to deliver him to said claimant, agent or attorney. 
And to this «nd the officer aforesaid is hereby autho- 
rized and required to employ so many persons as he 
may deem necessary, to overcome sach force, and to 
retain thero in his service so long as circumstances 
may require ; the said officer and his assistants while 
80 employed, to receive the same compensation, and to 
be allowed the same expenses as are now allowed by 
law for the tran tion of criminals, to be certified 
by the judge of the district within which the arrest is 
made, aud paid out of the treasury of the United 
Sta’ 


tes, 
Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That when any 
person held to service or labour in any state or territo- 
m: or in the District of Columbia, shall escape there- 


rom, the party to whom such service or labour shall 
be due, his, her, or their agent or attorncy, may apply 
to any court of record therein, or judge thereof in va- 
cation, and make such satisfactory proof to such court, 
or judge, in vacation, of the escape aforesaid, and that 
the person escaping owed service or labour to such 
Whereupon the co iri shall cause a record to 
be made of the matters so proved, and also a general 
description of the person so escaping, with such con- 
venient certainty as may be ; and a transcript of such 
record, authenticated by the attestation of the clerk, 
and of the seal of the said court, being produced in 
any other state or territory, or district, in which the 
person so escaping may be found, and being exhibited 
to any judge, commissioner, or other officer, authoriz- 
ed by the law of the United States to cause persons es- 
caping from service or labour to be delivered up, shall 
be held and taken to be full and conclusive evidence of 
the fact of escape, and that the service or labour of the 
person escaping is due to the party in such record 
mentioned. And upon the production by the said 
party of other and further evidence, if necessary, either 
oral or by affidavit, in addition to what is contained in 
the said record of the identity of the person escaping, 
he or she shall be delivered up to the claimant. And 
the said court, commissioner, judge, or other person 
authorizéd by this act to grant certificates to claimants 
of fugitives, shall, upon the production of the record 
and other evidences aforesaid, grant to such claimant 
a certificate of his right to take any sch person iden- 
tified and proved to be owing service or labour as 
aforesaid, which certificate shall authorize such claim- 
_ ant to seize or arrest and transport such person to the 
state or territory from which he escaped: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
requiring the production of a transcript of such record 
as evidence as aforesaid, but in its absence, the claim 
shall be heard and determined upon other satisfactory 
proofs competent in law. 
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For-** The Friend.”’ 
Erman’s Travels in Siberia, 


(Continued from page 20.) 


Leaving behind him the larger of his two 
sledges, which was not fit for rein-deer, and 
taking in the place of it two others—one a co- 
vered “‘ nart,” the other an open sledge—Er- 
man, with his attendants, left Beresov to pro- 
ceed further northward, on the 4th of Twelfth 
month, at about ten minutes before two in the 
afiernoon, which, however, was within a quar- 
ter of an hour of sunset. About midnight they 
arrived at the place where they were to get 
the first reindeer, [t was in the middle of an 
extensive wood, and, like most of the stopping 
places they had met with along the Obi, con- 
sisted merely of a few winter yurts. Some of 
the men had not yet retired to rest, but “ were 
sitting before the bright, sparkling fire, with 
the upper parts of their bodies bare, that they 
might warm themselves thoroughly, previous 
to their night’s rest.” ‘Phe others got up from 
beneath their reindeer skins, instantly dressed 
themselves, and went out to bring the reindeer, 
which were said to have gone far off, being at- 
tracted by the moss to be found beyond the 
surrounding wood, where the snow was at that 
time but thin on the ground. The travellers 
stayed in the yurts with the women, who 
spread fresh and clean reindeer skins for them 
to lie down. 

“ An hour probably elapsed before the cry 
of the drivers was heard at a distance through 
the wood, Jt was a hollow-sounding hoo! 
hoo! proceeding from many voices and grow- 
ing louder as it approached. , Soon afier we 
could distinguish the peculiar clapping of the 
feet of the running herd. Going now in front 
ofthe yurt, we saw the timid animals in full 
gallop, coming together from different quar- 
ters. When the drivers’ cry ceased, they stood 
quiet near the house, still seeking their food 
under the snow. The men then uncoiled a 
long cord of leather, and held it from hand to 
hand, about three feet above the ground, form- 
ing a circle round the herd, which they gradu- 
ally contracted, until all the animals were al 
last clustered close together. ‘Then a few men 
went inside the ring, and catching by the ant- 
lers the deer destined for the yoke, they tied 
ithem to the cord, until a considerable number 
|had been thus selected. A few only had a 
log fastened to their necks, until the sledge 
wus got ready. This mode of proceeding 
would have been utierly impossible, if the hall- 
tamed animals did not evince an instinctive 
tendency to subjection. A well-aimed blow 
with antlers four feet long, would certainly be 
fatal; but neither when they were first caught, 
nor afierwards when | examined their mouths, 
as is done with horses, and lifted up their fore- 
legs, did they offer the least resistance. Nei- 
ther did any of them attempt to leap over the 
cord surrounding them, which would have been 
easy, but they rather fled from.the men to- 
wards the middle of the ring.” 

By three o’clock in the morning, they were 
again on their way. ‘ Thick and tall woods” 
surrounded them on their journey, which, as 
Erman remarks, “ were far from correepond- 


ing with the picture which the European geog.- 
rapher, too much bent on generalization, usu- 
ally sketches of northern Siberia, We were 
now but a moderate day’s journey, eighty-four 
miles, distant from the polar circle, and yet 
larch, pine, and birch still grew abundantly, 
and, indeed, they were nowise inferior in ap- 
pearance to the trees of the same kind in the 
vicinity of Tobolsk. We also found another 
proof of the vegetative power of this tract, for 
about twenty versts E. N. E. from Kache- 
gatsk stands one of those provision-houses al- 
ready mentioned, which is kept by the Russians 
settled there, and is offfh visited by traders 
from Beresov. The fertility of the banks at 
this picturesque spot, is quite famous, for not 
only are they adorned with the forest - trees 
which cover the low plains on the western side 
of the river, and here retain their full vigour, 
but garden vegetables have also been reared, 
such as turnips (Brassica rapa) of immense 
size. Blackberries also, and roses (probably 
R. calycifl. Gmelin,) grow luxuriantly in the 
wood.” 

Our hardy traveller speaks rather compla- 
cently of the weather being “ mild, with a 
gentle south wind, the temperature of the air 
not falling below —15° R.” This is equiva- 
lent to two degrees below zero of Fuhrevheit’s 
scale. Two days afterwards, when the tem- 
perature was 17} below zero, and the air calm, 
he remarks: “]t was now necessary to rub 
the nose and other uncovered parts of the face, 
from time to time, with the hairy surface of 
the glove, to prevent their being frozen; the 
other parts of the body were so perfectly pro- 
tected by the Ostyak fur clothing, that even in 
to-day’s temperature, one could lie motionless 
in the open air for several hours without in- 
convenience.” 

Part of the night of the 5th, (irom 11 till 1 
o’clock,) they spent at a station where no 
wooden cabins were to be seen, but only two 
conical tents of reindeer skins, which had but 
just been established there in the midst of the 
forest, by their nomadic occupants. ‘ This 
station,” says our author, ‘ was named Keegat, 
but | know not whether the name belonged to 
the place, or to its occupiers, for on my return 
from Obdorsk [twelve days afierwards] the 
tents of Keegat had totally diseppeared.” 

At 5 o’clock next morning, they arrived at 
a group of wooden cabins called Mashi. “Here 
we were told, no one had been yet travelling 
this winter; the reindeer, therefore, had not 
been seen for a long time, and no one knew 
where they were. ‘The cleverness which the 
Ostyaks evince in cases of this kind, cannot 
be sufficiently admired, It was ten o’clock, 
however, before the shouting drivers were 
heard from a distance, on their return with the 
herds ; but it is so much the more surprising, 
that going forth in the darkness of night, they 
should sti!l feel sure of finding them.” The 
reader should remember, that darkness con- 
tinued until nearly ten o’clock, the sun rising 
about half past ten. Its elevation at noon was 
1° 40’, or only about three times i's diameter ; 
and Erman says, it “was never visible, as 
the sky was clouded.” 

On the 8th they reached Obdorsk. “I was 
not a little surprised,” says our author, “at 








the smell of fresh bread, which, in the calm, 


“nificance.” “We took up our abode in a/ geese, are brought to the merchants of this 
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annually by the Russians in Obdorsk, to the|snow. Here, and elsewhere along the Obi, 
amount, according to the low prices obtained | they are fed on fish, which for tins purpose, 
there, of 150,000 roobles. Finally, down also, | as wel! as for human food, is pounded, bones 
(pokh,) and whole skins of various kinds of} and all, being first dried in the sun. 

(To be continued.) 


CHOLERA. 


THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW DISEASE- 

















cold air, had diffused throughout the place, and 
served, as we approached these dwellings of 
the remotest north, to announce their true sig- 


i on account of M. Nije-| place. The Ostyaks and Samoyedes dispose 
sariaaey, By loo Veaed traders ; and vid annually of spoils of this kind to the extent of 
we found our new hosts employed at a great 600 poods, and as it is found that in the un- 
oven, baking, while the loaves of rye bread al-| clean state in which these skins are brought to 
ready baked, were piled in hundreds from the market, it takes eighty of them to make a pood, 
floor to the ceiling. ‘The fish skin, which form-| it follows that Obdorsk is annually supplied} ‘When the cramps, purging, vomiting, 
ed our window, dimmed the daylight to some} with the feathers of 48,000 geese.” _ | coldness, &c., have ceased, the patient must 
extent, so that candles were necessary till near] Among the most prominent of the native} not be considered out of danger. Rice water 
noon ; but out of the house, the snowy land-|tribes that resort to the fair at Obdorsk, are dejections may be succeeded by a thin, scan- 
scape under a clear blue sky, presented aj the Samoyedes. They “are praised by all] ty, foetid, pea-soup-like diarrhasa ; and if this 
charming view.” The wooden church, the dark | their neighbours around for the great variety | continue and be accompanied by cerebral 
log-houses of the Kosaks, and the somewhat | of produce which they bring back from their| symptoms, his condition is still very precati- 
lower yurts of the Ostyaks, lie picturesquely | hunting excursions. They take the fur ani-|ous. The skin is generally cool, pulse slow 
scattered over the hills, which, separated by | mals, not only:by the ordinary artifices of traps | and marked ; but restlessness, slight delirium, 
narrow glens, form the right bank of the river| and weapons adapted to every circumstance, | or disposition to coma, and the furred or glaz- 
Polui, which runs westwards. Dark columns} but also by putting themselves as much as pos-| ed tongue, show that he is far from being con- 
of smoke rose in straight lines from all the | sible on an equality with the animals pursued, | valescent. ‘This state strongly resembles ty- 
chimneys.” going on all wurs and imitating the uruies in| phus, and is probably occasioned by the great 

The annual fair at Obdorsk, brings thither) voice and clothing. They contribute by fu: | loss of serum which has taken place during 
the nomadic tribes who wander through a re-| the largest portion of the skins of the polar|the rice-water purging : few who unhappily 
gion 1450 miles in extent, from Archangel to} bear brought to the fair of Obdorsk ; and in| degenerate into this condition survive—from 
‘Turukhansk on the lower Yenisei. ‘“ Enticed| consequence of theit more intimate acquaint: | seven to twelve days, however, will decide the 
by the Russian wares, these travel-loving met | auce with these animals, they do not sega:d| patient’s fute. 
begio to draw near about the end of December, | ‘hem with the same dread as Europeans. Th: * Post-mortem examinations of these cases 
but it is not till February that the barter is| Samoyedes assert, that the white bear fyr ex-|show that the mucous coat of the bowels is 
carried on in the liveliest manner, while at the| ceeds the black bear in strength and ferocity, | diseased, and the mesenteric glands sympathe- 
same time the Yasak, or tribute of furs, is col-| while fully equal to it in cunning, yet owing | tically enlarged ; and, therefore, it is obvious 
lected from such of the assembled strangers as|to his unwieldiness they encounter it without| that in such a state, the digestion and assimi- 
belong to the circle of Beresov. Already were | fear, and always reckon on victory as certain. | lation of food is impossible ; to feed the pa- 
the labours of our hosts exclusively directed to| A man will often go singly against a Polar | tient is consequently only to present a mecha- 
preparations for this trade, as 2000 poods of| bear, eight feet long, without any other wea-| nical cause of aggravation to the organic mis- 
bread [80,000 Ibs.] to barter with, were to be} pon than his knife, which he fastens to the end | chief which has already commenced, and has- 
got ready on M. Nijegorédzov’s account be-|ofa pole. .Jq spring and autumn these ani-|ten his end, or destroy his only chance of re- 
fore the opening of the fair; the Kosaks, too, | mals are found on the ice, near the holes from | covery, while total abstinence will afford that 
were all busy baking, each on his own ac-| which the seals come forth to breathe. There} rest to the diseased tissues which alone can 
count, Besides the bread, | saw also in the| the bear covers himself up with snow, facing | enable the vital power to rectify the nascent le- 
house where | was dwelling, a chest full of|the hole, and with one paw stretched into the| sion of the mucous membrane. 
coarsely wrought brass and iron trinkets for| water. The Samoyedes, at the same time} “I have witnessed the recovery of several 
the nomadic dealers; rings for the women, | practise a like artifice, [for the same purpose,}| patients who were rapidly falling into this 
little bells and other metallic ornaments which | lor they, as well as the bears, conceal them-|dangerous state, by keeping them entirely 
the Samoyed women fasten in their hair, but| selves near these openings; but they let the| without food (in one instance for thirteen 
particularly the brass studs” which the Osty-| seals come out upon the ice, and then cut off| days) ; they all continued to suffer the painful 
aks use for adornigg their girdles. “ Finally | their retreat by shoving a board over the hole.| sinking at the epigastrium, which is almost 
our hosts pointed out to us, as articles most} About midsummer, when the ice on the coast| characteristic of the disease, and craved more 
eagerly sought after, an enormous quantity of | is broken up, white bears pass over in great | or less for “ victuals;” but when, afier this long 
old and rusty cavalry sabres, which are used| numbers to the main land, where they find | fast, the tongue began to assume a more natu- 
by the Ostyaks at their principal religious ce- | nothing to subsist on but a few mice. Some|ral appearance, indicative of a return of some 
remonies ; for similar purposes were provided | remaining on the floating ice islands, perhaps, | tonicity to the stomach, this morbid craving 
armlets and coronets of brass, with which the| can still procure seals. But beyond the polar| for food ceased, the patients very contentedly 
Ostyaks are now content to deck their idols, | circle, they all collectively keep a strict fast desiring only the small quantities of beef-tea 
instead of with gold and silver, as formerly. | for a season, for they lie motionless, rolled up| which were then allowed to restore them 
Tobacco, iron and copper pots, axes, knives, |in the snow near the sea shore, from the dis-| gradually, according to the well-known rule 
needles, steels for striking fire, and various | appearance till the return of the sun. The!|of giving small quantities of such diet to per- 
other indispensable articles, are brought hese | black bears, in Kamchatka, experience similar | sons whose bodily powers are brought toa low 
by the Russian merchants and adventurers, | vicissitudes, for they too pass, in the course of|ebb by shipwreck and silarvation, Under 
who, from Tobolsk and the settlements along | the year, from the indulgence of great voracity | these circumstances, a boy aged eight years, 
the Obi, assemble at this great fair, to the scantiest fare, and then fast completely | was sentenced to total abstinence, al the same 

“The articles purchased here by the Rus-| during the winter.” time that a medical gentleman prescribed “ a 

sians are, besides peltry, such as we had seen| At Obdorsk, about four hundred dogs are| generous diet,” He fasted six days, tossing 
in Beresov, ready-made clothing of reindeer|kept by about sixty inhabitants. Near eight| about, and incessantly raving for victuals and 
skin in large quantities, venison, and deer for| o'clock in the evening, prompted by hunger, |drink, which his dry furred tongue, thin bili- 
slaughter, besides fossil ivory or tusks of the| “they commence a loud and mingled howl-| ous dejections, and retching, warned his intel- 
mammoth for exportation: these tusks arejing.” At other times they are quite silent,|ligent mother to withhold, Then, uneasy at 
most usually found here in ‘pieces weighing] unless at starting on their course, or when they | her son’s long fast, she gave him one single tea- 
from four to six poods, (160 to 240 Ibs.) It| meet a reindeer sledge. They sleep outside, | spoonful of arrow-root made with milk, which 
Is calculated that, exclusive of the furs paid to| round the houses where they belong, in holes,| was followed in less than ten minutes by 
the government as tribute, peliry is purchased! which their own warmth has thawed in the! alarming vomiting and purging, increased an- 
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guish in the epigastrium and abdomen, and de- 
lirium, which convinced her that though star- 
vation be an extreme remedy, in it consisted 
the only hope of saving the life of her child. 
After this she gave him nothing but a few drops 
of cold water at a time, for seven long days ; 
when the tongue began to appear natural, 
bowels and stomach tranquil, craving for food 
gone, and then, feeling her way cautiously 
with a few tea-spoonfuls of weak beef-tea, the 
boy slowly convalesced, and was ultimately 
restored to perfect health, Had she persisted 
in trying experiments to force a diseased sto- 
mach to do what it is incapable of, she would 
have experimented away the life of her son.” 
We have given insertion to the above as the 
opinions of an old member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, whose treatment of cholera 
we know to have been eminently successful. 
It may bea drawback to the estimation in 
which they should be held, in some quarters, 
that Dr. Kelsall has become a convert to the 
principles of homeopathy; a debateable 
ground where we do not follow him. The 
doctrine of similia similibus curantur, and 
the new theory of the superior efficacy of medi- 
cines infinitesimally diluted, in their action 
upon the infinitesimal tissues of the mucous 
membrane, doubtless contain some element of 
truth, and are fit subjects for discussion ; but 
recognizing as characteristic of human nature 
the general tendency of strong minds to ex- 
tremes, we accept the advice of intelligent 
men, whether homeopathists or allopathists, 
when it approves itself to our judgment ; con- 
fining our private faith in all remedial mea- 
sures to those which we think we understand. 
The assertion sometimes made, that the 
power of the globules of the homcopathists 
often depends upon the imagination of the pa- 
tient, whether true or not, is suggestive of an 
undoubted fact, with which it would be well, 
in seasons of epidemic, if the public, and es- 
pecially the clergy, should be made ‘u:ly ac- 
quainted—that the mind acts upon the organs 
of digestion, in impairing or strengthening 
their functions, through the nervous system. 
It was formerly taught by physiologists, 
that the process of digestion, depended chiefly 
upon the action as a solvent of an acidulated 
saliva, called the gastric juice, secreted by the 
glands of the stomach ; but it is now general- 
ly believed that the solvent properties of the 
stric juice are chiefly derived from the food 
itself, and that the first part of the process is a 
chemical action induced by the nervous system, 
through which some portions of the food pass 
through the stages of starch, sugar, alchohol, or 
perhaps lactic acid, and the whole is converted 
into a pulpy state which is termed chyme. It 
has been proved by experiment, that by a se- 
paration in the neck of an animal of the par 
vagum, or eighth pair of nerves, the functions 
of digestion are interrupted, and almost entire- 
ly destroyed ; and it is remarkable, as show- 
ing the connection of the nervous system 
with the electrical fluid, and perhaps of a 
low state of atmospheric electricity with diar- 
rhowa, that digestion may be renewed for a 
considerable time, by exposing the mutilaed 
nerves to the galvanic action of a voltaic bat- 


We may thus account, and with tolerable 
clearness, for the enfeebling and other fatal 
effects of fear, grief, and great mental anxiety. 
A shock is given to the nervous system, which 
interrupts the process of assimilation, The 
food taken ceases to nourish, and perhaps be- 
comes converted into poisonous compounds. 
And, on the other hand, we may see why hope, 
joy, and great faith in a physician, act as re- 
storatives to health. The wonted action of the 
nervous system is renewed, the functions of 
digestion are strengthened, and the waste of 
the solids and fluids of the system repaired. 


We would have these facts brought before 
the attention of the clergy, because if incon- 
trovertible, as we regard them, it follows that 
the efforts which were made by many of their 
body to procure the sanction of government 
for a national fast (which it is to the credit of 
the present ministry that it had the firmness 
to resist), and their successful efforts for local 
fasts in different parts of the country, were, 
like the processions of the flagellants at the 
time of the Black Death, the means of spread- 
ing alarm and fear, and therefore of aggrava- 
ting the evils of the calamity sought to be 
averted, Very numerous have been the cases 
recorded of persons the most nervously anx- 
ious to secure themselves against the infection 
of cholera, falling among its first victims ; and 
the reason is now apparent. 


Dr. Johnson observes, that the influence of 
fear, anxiety, or surprise, will frequently induce 
attacks of asthma, which is another affection of 
the nervous system, producing a spasmodic 
contraction of the bronchial tubes ;—and it is 
again to be remarked that the attacks of this 
disease, as in cholera, are the most frequent 
in the middle of the night, or at an early hour 
the morning; showing an analogy in 
the cause of both. The cure where there 
is no organic mischief, is found in removal to 
purer air, and in cold water ablutions of the 
whole body, but especially of the spine, with 
active exercise afierwards. To this extent 
the hydropathic treatment is the best that can 
be adopted by all those who would fortify the 
system, whether against asthma, or any of the 
epidemics which have been the subject of this 
paper ; and its invigorating effects, in bracing 
the nerves and improving the tone of the sto- 
mach, will not be doubted for an instant, by 
any one who has tried the experiment and ha- 
bitually repeated it. 


the principles they involve, which should not 
be overlooked, 

First, with respect to drainage. We have 

seen that the greatest mortality, is invariably 
to be found in the lowest lying districts, |t 
is with them, therefore independently of all 
considerations of outfall, that the work should 
begin. The work may be difficult, as in Lon. 
don on the Surrey side of the river, where the 
roadway is frequent!y below the the level of 
high water, but it is the first difficulty with 
which we should grapple. 
_ Second with respect to the overcrowding of 
inhabitants. It is again in low-lying districts 
where this overcrowding is the most fatal. 
The lower the level of the habitations, the 
greater is the necessity for thorough venti- 
lation. We would, therefore, have the muni- 
cipal authorities of towns form a fund, to be 
assisted when needful with government grants, 
to pull down at once the houses of all back 
courts and alleys, situate on the banks of riv- 
ers, or about the same level. In a report by 
Dr. Laycock, on the sanitary state of York, 
he has shown that a dark and filthy court 
thus situated, where cholera broke out in 
1832, was the very spot where the plague first 
appeared in that city in 1551 and 1604. And 
it is satisfactory to find that the destruction of 
similar nests of pestilence at Hamburgh by 
the fire of 1842, and the subsequent construc- 
tion under the superintendence of Mr. Lindley, 
of broad and well-drained thoroughfares, has 
led to nearly a total exemption from cholera, 
in 1849, of the same localities which suffer. 
ed so severely in 1832, In connection with 
this subject, we trust it may be permitted us to 
hope, that the evaporating surface of the mud 
banks of the Thames, may at last give place 
to a terraced embankment, worthy the metro- 
polis of a great empire. 

And lastly with respect to light. From ten- 
derness to the position of the Lord Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Health of Towns’ Com- 
missioners refrained from reporting upon the 
baneful tendencies of a system of taxation 
which offers a direct encouragement in the 
shape of pecuniary saving, to the blocking 
out of light and air, and at the same time in- 
duces habits of personal uncleanliness. The 
evidence collected, however, upon this subject 
was printed, and the responsibility of neglecting 
it, after the late painful visitation, will we ima- 
gine, be too serious to be longer incurred by 
any government; and we anticipate, if not 
the abolition of the window duty, at least its 
commutation into a house tax in the ensuing 
session. Let it be remembered, that without 
permission to open an unlimited number of 
windows no system of ventilation can be ren- 
dered perfect. It is in the cellars, closets, and 
roofs now rendered dark by the tax-gatherer that 
mephitic vapours are most collected, and to 
disperse them we require not merely the fresh 
ait from without, stealthily introduced by ven- 
tilating apertures, but the warmth of the sun 
to rarify the gases there confined, and facili- 
tate their escape. 














































It would be a work of supererogation to en- 
ter into an exposition of the remedial mga- 
sures recommended in the sanitary reports 
and by the health of Towns’ Commissioners, 
for increasing the salubrity of human habita- 
tions. The necessity of drainage,—of a con- 
tinuous, instead of an intermittent, water sup- 
ply,—of the abolition of the practice of intra- 
mural burials,—of the removal of city slaugh- 
ter-houses,—and of the prevention of over- 
crowding, has now been universally discussed 
by the press, and is beginning to be general- 
ly understood. It is reasonable to believe 
that some legislative and administrative fruits} Light is alsoa chemical agent, and the char- 
may now be expected from the agitation of| acter of the gases evolved from various substan- 
these subjects; and we will therefore point | ces is dependent upon its action. In the respira- 
out only two or three practical applications of| tion of plants less oxygen, anda greater quanti- 
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And some wisp-like delusion still beacons to bliss ; be, abl i a bl oe watt 

b hang o'er Life's crucibles, fevered with care, ‘in all ‘ Renothene Tr care — 
ver eager to find the great talisman there. A a ae rigemerests 

We get sweet distillations and magical fumes, 

The rich fragrance beguiles and the vapour illumes; 

But we find when the perfume and mist-clond have For ** The Friend.” 


flown, : 
Ths we tend ais secured the “ Philosopher’s Stone.” Glory in nothing Earthly. 


O! what aly it seems to be striving to gain Man is helpless of himself, and entirely de- 


Heaven's alchymy-secret with efforts in! ; 
Why acemdie te Miso aa oe Ao mem | pendent upon the Author of his existence for 


While negiecting the gay flowers beside us on earth? Dis health, strength, and every blessing, tem- 
"eeeP coal costa thie, Aiton oe — ae is an obvious truth 
‘th one denies ; but man is prone to lose 
Wie ae ates den node sae ae jhimself in forgetfulness, and ts proud of 
And the oly enduring “ Phi ’s Stone.” some quulity or possession, which has been 
an kindly bestowed upon him, for the promotion 
eu, into tid efeitos i God and to-|°'. his usefulness and happiness, as though it 
ward men."— Acts, xziv. 16. originated from his own efforts, and he pos- 
|sessed it independently of a benevolent and 
loverruling Power. For the right improve- 
For‘*The Friend.” | ment of the several talents committed to man, 
Self-righteousness—Lukewarmness. as well . - the right employment of his va- 
Or rious qualification j 
oo spirit which is seeking to lay us, as a| seeduotable, and ‘entiation beats ; . 
pop wan ile i nding wu f pel them, agrably othe inward main 
us dependen gs of Divine wisdom. 
works Pogh -np- oa = Prompting Serna themselves, 6. a unless fiited for use- 
nee ° oer = Se umein ioe tafe by the great Architect of the spiritual 
aalyation: begetting on the one hand an ua-| ae ao he Poe he eee 
sanctified zeal, and on the other a feeling of ni d be abt ps otet on ae = 
eee ae tadieenaanelelit'chie g aoe ever so great, or the influences of in- 
meen oe dao . = ca uals very efficient in worldly matters, if 
dividual faithfulnees ; typ a tilliagness to sub-|we cannot e eo Laken 
eae ome ee . saad a = cannot expect them to be truly useful in the 
See 3 pom tm ba eal urch. Too many, forgetful of their steward- 
total denjal of salt” and the exaltation of the oe ais distant cdpcvtnctene tor rae. 
| Spirit of Ohrist co-operati therewith, till the; i aes Pe nena 
alk here’ ve a ms! aa ee ae in their own personal aggrandizement, 
ee oon bo darned 2, or for the ease or gratification of this earthly 
or our heavenly Master $ tabernacle, which must shortly pass away 
sees irae a aoa 5: the greatest terrestrial grandeur, and the 
a ah or ae Leda oe oe oe earthly treasure. They too 
the Lord's, the will and the power are his and| designed he colaaiatal -e a oa 
oro Se " ee ; ood, an 
= him belongeth the victory and the praise,}encouragement and edification of each aie, 
now and forevermore. Amen. almost exclusively to the building up of Self, 
te a, * a4 which the experimental Christian finds, must 
Public Baths in England.—By ‘ report tice + aecractontane ere 
a” — ' ° 
as cashing ae at St. —> : Why should Seal tao vaunt himself, and 
in the Fields, London, it appears, that the|glory in his own powers, secretly boastin 
v 20h eae re months, ending Ju- oo ~ can do pairthlenn and thas magnif : 
First class warm baths at 6d., men 48,088; ol ; mardibanes cad ae wr he at 
women 6231 ; cold baths at 3d men 1949 ; lows’? Is he the gai wag Eb hee 
Li os ; c gainer by this? Contracted 
ag 232 ; second class warm baths at 2d.,| and narrowed up by an overrated estimation 
men aa women 8938 ; cold baths at 1d.| of his own worth and usefulness, he neglects 
- ; women 115. Total 127,304, and underrates the virtues and usefulness of 
is was an increase over the number in the/others, and loses that improvement, strength 
same period of the preceding year of 20,-|and encouragement, which are derivable from 
546. them. This spirit, when it appears in Society, 
is seen to be the same which loved “ the chief 
Indian Dictionary.—A new edition of a adit: aad 10 ts ealiel cf ate Rak het. 
Lexicon of the Dakota language (an Indian|bi.” (Matt. xxiii. 6, 7-) But we may re- 
tribe near Lake Superior) has been completed | member the admonition in the following verse, 
sods af Rtas thoopind words: Mela'thie-| BOseer, oven ithe, eal coon bouhooe” 
¥ . ‘ rist, and all ye are brethren.” 
teen — of more or less labour has been|How different from this, is the meek and low- 
—e Pm it. bry Dakota language is|ly Christian. He is humbled under a sense of 
thor of tbe shove uemed work thinks Gat net|thichs uct of himadiT more highty Wm be 
| : n 
ther himself nor his associates have, or will |ought to think; but thinks “ cabily, esac’ 




















ty of carbonic acid gas, is given out at night 
than by day. Inthe germination of seed, carbo- 
nic acid gas is freely liberated; a process by 
which the starch of the plant is converted into 
sugar for the nourishment of the young roots ; 
but the seed must for this object be supplied 
with moisture, and deprived of light. tis, there- 
fore, quite certain that in all dark and damp sit- 
uations there is a constant vitiation of the air 
from the germination of the seed of mosses, 
or fungi. Deprived of light, however, plants, 
after they have appeared above the ground, 
will not thrive: they grow devoid of colour, 
and without fibre, like the celery, which is 
made white and crisp for the table by earth- 
ing up the stem. With light, plants gain 
both colour and fibre, and it is most inter- 
esting to learn that the process by which 
this is effected is one which at the same time 
purifies the air, and renders it fit for ani- 
mal respiration, ‘The carbonic acid gas, says 
Dr. Carpenter, ‘ is decomposed by the green 
parts of the surface of plants, and the solid 
carbon fixed in their tissues ; while the orygen 
is set free.” 

Upon the action of light upon the nervous 
system, and its consequent influence upon hu- 
man health, a treatise might be written. Eve- 
ry physician can testify to the- restorative 
effects of a gleam of sunshine, and the cor- 
responding depressiop.of mind and body pro- 
duced by living in a gloomy apartment. But 
enough has been said tovinduce reflection, and 
too much earnestness has now beeh awaken- 
ed upon sanitary questions, to permit us 40 
doubt the result. ; 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE, ¥ 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


O, what can this be, that with earnest endeavour 
We seek for in vain, yet keep seeking forever ? 

O, where is the charm that has baffled for ages 
The wise and the witless, the — antl the sages ? 
We gv on pursuing, we go on believing, 

Stiil ardently wane some thing that’s deceiving ; 
We gaze on some bubble that Fancy has blown, 
And behold in its shape the “ Philosopher's Stune,” 


The child looketh out on the sunshine and moth, 
And he sees what the alchymist toils for in both ; 
Let him play in the beam, let him capture the fly, 
And the world wears a mantle that dazzles his eye. 
But the heat and the light make him weary full soon, 
And he finds we may tire of the summer-day's noon ; 
The insect is crashed, and he sitteth alone, 

Sighing over his childhood's “ Philosopher's Stone.” 


The man in his prime is still doating and dreaming, 
Hope's roseate ome more intensely are gleaming, 
And he thinks the alembic yields al! he desires, 
When Affection’s elixir is formed by its fires : 

He has seized on the charm,"but he liveth to prove, 
That some dross is not even transmuted by Love; 
And fall many a bosom will mournfully own, 

It was cheated the most by this meteor “ Stone.” 


Old Age in ripe Wisdom conceiveth, at len 
That the gold in itself holds the spell and the strength; 
And he scrapes and he gathers in coffers and lands, 
And imagines he then has the charm in his hands. 
iret alas! that ones miss all 
ity’s cypress and Misery’s gall ; 

Though monstrous and. mighty hie Leaps may have 

grown, 
Even wealth is a failiig “ Philosopher's Stone.” 


We pant after that, and we toil after this, 


ing as God hath dealt to every man the mea- 
sure of. faith,” and usefully, though unobtru- 
sively, fills that station in the church, for 
which he was designed-and fitted by a wise 
Creator. Such an individual experiences the 
verity of this passage, “* Whosoever shall ex- 
alt himself shall be abased, and he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted.” (Matt. xxiii. 
12.) When this is happily the condition of 
each member constituling a meeting, order and 
harmony will be preserved; we may look for 
prosperity in the.truth, and heavenly increase, 
and that it will be. like a city set upon a hill, 
which cannot be hid. 

Very important it is, that these things should 
be kept continually in view, and that great 
care be taken not to glory in any thing earthly, 
which perishes with the using, and would con- 
tribute to selfishness, blindness, and hardness 
of heart, but to act conformably to this highly 
important admonition : ‘ Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth, 
glory in this, that he understandeth and know- 
eth me, thatI am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment and righteousness 
in the earth : for in these things I delight, saith 
the Lord.” (Jer. ix. 23, 24.) 

State of New York. 


——< 
For ‘ The Friend." 


Yearly Meeting House. 


The use of the Yearly Meeting House at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, for the purpose of hold- 
ing a meeting of the “ Free-labour Produce 


Association,” though composed of members of 
our religious Society, was objected to by a 
number of Friends, because it was not strictly 
of a religious character ; for if such were its 
bearing, it ought to be the concern of the body 
at large; and not detached portions of the So- 
ciety to act separately from the body : and as 
the Yearly Meeting was asked for it, these 
viewed the granting leave, as an encouragement 
of such action. 

In bearing a religious testimony against any 

revailing evil, it has always been found by 
Friends, to be of sufficient importance to re- 
quire the weighty feeling and action of the 
whole body, gathered into the attitude and ex- 
ercise of waiting upon Christ for his direction 
to move therein to his honour. Within its 
enclosure thus gathered in spirit before the 
Lord, is a precious conservative influence 
maintained, which not only incites to faithful- 
ness, but which also acts as a check on the 
hasty motion of creaturely zeal, and thus en- 
sures safety and success. 

Our testimony against the unnecessary use 
of spirituous liquors, had its beginning in indi- 
vidual concern, ‘These individuals, when 
their burden beeame such that they could not 
longer peacefully contain it in their own bo- 
soms, cast it upon the church. In process of 
time, many of their brethren became burden 
bearers with them; and thus the concern 
spread, until the body more at large became of 
the same mind. In the progress thereof, there 
were not wanting individuals, who viewed the 
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reputation of Society of paramount importance 
tothe reclaiming of those who were still, to 
their own hurt, indulging in the too free use 
of distilled liquors as.a drink, These were for 
“ drawing the cord a little tighter,” and mak- 
ing discipline to exclude all such from reli- 
gious fellowship, who remained thus using the 
pernicious article. But within the body were 
found some who yearned after the welfare and 
reclaiming of every member thereof. For this 
end, these were willing to spend and be spent 
in labouring with such, year afier year: and 
like the priests of old, to wait as with their 
feet in the bottom of Jordan, bearing the ark 
of the testimony on their shoulders, until the 
people had clean passed over. And when the 
time arrived that the Yearly Meeting believed 
it right to make a rule of Discipline, cutting off 
from religious fellowship such as still persisted 
in the unnecessary use of intoxicating liquors, 
very few indeed lost their right of membership 
on this account. 

The writer of this essay would by no means 
throw any obstruction or discouragement in 
the way of any individual attending to his re- 
ligious scruples ; but, contrariwise, would en- 
courage patient attention thereto: and should 
his concern ripen into any thing for the benefit 
of the church at large, the regularly organized 
meetings of our religious Society, as Truth 
may dictate, he apprehends would be the saf- 
est place to unburden his feelings, and there 
to rest them, leaving it to the blessed Head of 
the Church, who only can give the increase, 
to make such way in the minds of others, as 
Be by his holy Spirit shall prepare. 

May all dividing and party feelings be era- 
dicated from our borders, and every member 
of the body so wait upon Christ, that they may 
witness a qualification to receive Him, through 
whomsoever he is pleased to speak. Then, 
‘instead of the thorn shall come up the fir 
tree, and instead of the drier shall come up 
the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lord 
for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall 
not be cut off.” 

A MEMBER OF 0. Y. MEETING, 


For “ The Friend.” 
JACOB LINDLEY. 


(Continuation of “ Thomas Scattergood and his 
Times.”) 


(Continued from page 22.) 


In the first volume of the * Friends’ Libra- 
ry,” we have an account left by William Sa- 
very, of a journey performed by himself and 
several other Friends, to attend a treaty with 
Indians to be held at Sandusky. Jacob Lind- 
ley, who was one of the company, also kept a 
journal, which has been preserved. He lefi 
his home on the 28th of Fourth month, 1793, 
and joined his fellow-travellers in Philadelphia. 
Feeling a religious concern to see President 
Washington, with whose approbation Friends 
were going to the treaty, Jacob Lindley spoke 
on the subject to William Savery, “ and found 
he was under a like impression.” He says, 
* Jumes Pemberton, William Savery, John El- 
liott and myself, went about nine o’clock ; met 
with a favourable reception, and had a full op- 


portunity to relieve our minds: which- we 
thought tended to his [the President’s] satis{ac- 
tion, as well as ours.’ 

On Seventh-day the 4th of Fifih month they 
left New York for Albany, in the sloop Sche- 
nectady, Captain Lansing, with a favourable 
wind ; but soon after the wind changed, and a 
storm came on, which obliged them to cast 
anchor. The fury of the wind increasing, 
the vessel dragged her anchor, and was al- 
most driven on shore, so that the captain was 
glad to retrace his path, and get once more to 
the wharf irom whence he had sailed. This 
gave the friends an opportunity to attend the 
usual First-day meetings in the city of New 
York. A concern came on William Savery 
to hold a public meeting in the evening for 
Friends and others, and notice was given to 
that effect, at the close of the afiernoon meet- 
ing. ‘The meeting was to commence at seven 
o’clock, and was gathering when Friends re- 
ceived notice from Captain Lansing to come 
on board the vessel. ‘The concern to hold the 
meeting continued pressing on their minds— 
public notice had been given—and people were 
assembling,—but if they did not go immedi- 
ately to the vessel, they did not know that the 
captain wonld wait for them. The trial was 
great to the Friends, but religious duty was 
paramount. Jacob says, ‘“ William and I 
agreed, let the consequences be what they 
might, we would attend the meeting. We did 
so, and a favoured time it was. About nine 
o'clock, several Friends, merchants of the city, 
accompanied us to the vessel, where the pas- 
sengers and captain were in a heat; but we 
kept down, and it blew over.. Captain Lans- 
ing told me afterwards with seriousness, he 
did believe the storm was permitted in order to 
give us time for meeting.” 

As they sailed up the North River, and 
gazed on the forts and fortifications built dur- 
ing the revolutionary times, and remembered 
that bloody contests had taken place at some 
of them, serious and sad reflections arose in 
Jacob Lindley’s mind. Yet he had a good 
hope of the permanent spreading of Christian 
principle and of a corresponding Christian 
practice in the earth, and made the following 
remarks: “The barren appearance of the 
banks [of the Hudson], with the prospect of 
the divers dark habitations of death and de- 
struction, brought me into a humbling sense 
of the excellency of that holy religion which 
breathes peace on earth and good will to men, 
These strong holds, situated on the tops and 
peaks of mountains, perhaps three or four hun- 
died feet high, were associated with ideas 
which more strongly confirmed my mind in 
the approach of that day, in which the King 
of kings will exalt his holy mountain above 
them all.” 

At Albany they were treated with civility 
and kindness. ‘T’he minister of the congrega- 
tion there, understanding that their journey 
was intended to benefit the Indians and pro- 
mote peace, told them that he should publicly 
offer up prayers for them and their success, 
“which would be joined by ten or eleven hun- 
dred others, and he hoped would be available.” 
Jacob says of him, “ He appeared a good-na- 
tured, tender spirited man.” 


™ 
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“In the afiernoon, five. Indians passed 
through this town. | stopped them at the city 
tavern, gave them some refreshment, and mo- 
ney to bear their expenses. The company 
consisted of an old woman, a son, two daugh- 
ters and a grandson. One of the young wo- 
men was named Mehetable, the other Keturah.” 
“ ‘They all appeared simple, and their counte- 
nances innocent. Their names and visages 


impressed my mind with a remembrance of 


good old Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 
Benjamin Lincoln, a general in the United 
States army, was one of the Commissioners 
appointed by the President to form the treaty 
with the Indians.. He was at Albany on the 
8th, and the little attention he received from 
the inhabitants of the place, appears to have 
roused up Jacob Lindley’s feelings. He says, 
“ The city of Albany is chiefly settled with the 
descendants of emigrants from Holland. They 
are generally a recluse, busy people: which 
bears the appearance of inhospitality, or want 
of sociability and attention to strangers. When 
we arrived at the city tavern, we found Gen- 
eral Lincoln nearly alone, He was very anx- 
ious to move forward that afiernoon, for which 
purpose a horse and chair were sought and 
procured: the horse wasa poor old gruy, 
such as | have seen turned out todie, This 
treatment of the general roused my [feelings 
for the honour of our government, and the 
regard due to its respectable officers ; of which 
number I considered him as one,—especially 
on the present intended peaceful embassy. | 
went out and represented the reflections it 
might draw upon the reputation of the place 
to Captain Lansing and some others, who had 


exulted much in the antiquity and reputation’ 
of their city. They pretty soon procured a}” 
better horse and sulkey, and the old friend 


proceeded that evening to Schenectady.” 

On such an occasion Jacob Lindley would 
think it right to allow his earnest feelings to 
have their full play. When he was personally 
attacked by Captain Lansing, he kept cool. 
Christian principle taught him forbearance, 
Divine grace enabled him to practise it. But 
in pleading for the rights of hospitality, or the 
rights of humanity, he felt it consistent with 
Christian meekness and gospel love, to be ear- 
nest and zealous. On one occasion, when a 
number of Friends were assembled to consult 
ona matter, Nicholas Waln is reported to have 
said, “ Friends, I hope we shall be favoured to 
feel a little warmth!” A degree of right 
warmth is always desirable, and but little good 
is ever effected without it. Especially is it so in 
cases where opposition, and hindering things, 
are continually arising to obstruct right pro- 
gress. Yet this warmth of feeling is not to 
control, but to be subject to the judgment ; not 
to direct or warp it, but to give efficiency to 
the actions it has sanctioned. When the judg- 
ment is convinced as to what is right, and the 
mind is prepared for action, it isthen a favour 
to feel a warmth which will enable us earnest- 
ly and heartily to engage in the performance 
of our duty. 

On one occasion, Jacob’s warm heart was 
sorely tried, and his zeal was in great domin- 
ion. He had given employment in his family 
to a coloured person, who, it afterwards ap- 
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his natural right to liberty by running away. 


The person who was the reputed owner of 


this black man, obtained information,—proba- 


bly from a drunken neighbour of Jacob Lind- 


ley’s named John Brown,—where his human 
chattel could be found. Taking a company 


of people with him, among whom was this 


John Brown, the southerner proceeded to the 
house of Jacob Lindley, and by force seized 
the slave. Jacob, who warmly felt the oppres- 
sion of the poor afflicted negroes, was deeply 
affected at seeing this man carried off into 
bondage. He did not,—he could not asa 
true-hearted follower of our Lord Jesus Christ 
offer any physical resistance,—but he could 
plead the cause of truth, mercy and righteous- 
ness, with a voice of persuasion, of compas- 
sion, of warm-hearted [eeling, of terror-awak- 
ing zeal. What he said to the slave-holder, 
has not been preserved, but seeing his drun- 
ken neighbour, he turned to him and sharply 
demanded who he was. The man no doubt 
quailed before the earnest manner of this 
afflicted lover of the human race, and answer- 
ed that he was John Brown, one of his neigh- 
bours. ‘ Yes,” said Jacob, as if suddenly re- 
membering him, “I went by thy house the 
other day. The fences were down; the pigs 
were squealing; the doy stood leaning against 
the side of the house too lean to bark! and | 
said to myself, John Brown, John Brown! 
cursed within and without ! !” 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


What a Prudent Wife Did, 


A correspondent of the National Era re- 
lates the following: 

* A fact which [ came into possession of a 
couple of years ago, may illustrate the cha- 
racter of the New Englanders, and reveal the 
origin of some branches of their profitable bu- 
siness. S. W. was the son of a country 
clergyman, and was accustomed to labouring 
on a farm in summer and teaching school in 
winter. He was moral, industrious and fru- 
gal, and took a wife possessing the same 
qualities together with a shrewd propensity 
to calculate the cost of all articles of living. — 
One day her husband brought home the cloth 
and trimmings for a new coat. The wife in- 
quired the price of the buttons, which she no- 
ticed were made of cloth * lasting,’ or, more 
fully, ‘ everlasting,’ covered on wooden button 
moulds. She thought she couldafford as good 
a bution, made by hand, for less money. The 
next day, like the true daughter of a Yankee, 
she ‘tried the thing out.” She bought the 
cloth by the yard, and the moutds by the 
dozen ; and in a week she had better buttons, 
at a less price, in the market. The thing 
would pay. S. W. soon left farming and 
school-keeping, bought the cloth which his 
wife cut into button covers and button moulds, 
hired the women and girls of the neighbouring 
towns to make them up, and sold them at 
great profits. 

“Soon another entered into partnership 


peared, was one held as a slave, who without | 
having been manumitied by those claiming 
him as their property, had attempted to secure 
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with him, and invented machinery to do the 
work. Then the plain lasting was changed 
to figured velvet, and satin, and twist. [m- 
provement on improvement in machinery was 
made, till they equalled the best English, or 
French, or German butions. S, W. now 
owns one of the sweetest villuges in the Con- 
necticut valley, and almost supplies the United 
States with buttons for coats and overcoats. 
He has endowed an academy munificently ; 
has contributed like a prince to the funds of a 
highly distinguished and useful female semi- 
nary and has rescued a noble college fiom em- 
barrassment. So much for the carefulness of 
a prudent wile, and so much for a disposition 
to earn an honest living in some way, rather 
than thrive in idleness on the hard and too of- 
ten unrequited toil of others.” 
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Patience.—If I were asked what single qua- 
lification was necessary for one who has the 
care of children, | should say patience—pa- 
tience with their tempers, patience with their 
understandings, patience with their progress. 
It is not brilliant parts, or great acquirements, 
which are necessary for teachers, but patience 
to go over first principles, again and again ; 
steadily to add a little every day ; never to be 
irritated by wilful or accidental hinderance. 


oe 


Habitual kindness.—Life is made up, not 
of great sacrifices or duties, but of little things, 
in which smiles and kindnesses, and small ob- 
ligations, given habitually, are what win and 
preserve the heart, and secure comfort.—Sir 
H. Davy. 
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The law recently passed in Congress for 
recovering runaway slaves, and which is re- 
printed in our present number, appears to cre- 
ate excilement and resistance, wherever at- 
tempts are made to enforce it. Although it is 
not our place to invite slaves to run from their 
masters, yet may we never forget that they 
have the same inalienable right to life, liberty 
and happiness, that we ourselves, or persons 
of any colour, are naturally entitled to. It is 
the unrighteous, unjust, and cruel exercise of 
power. that makes them slaves; and no law 
of any state, or of all the United States, can 
give to the slaveholder a just right of owner- 
ship, and control as his will and passions may 
dictate, over a human being, made a little lower 
than the angels, possessed of an immortal 
spirit, and accountable for his thoughts, actions 
and talents, to the almighty Creator, the only 
rightful disposer of his responsible creature, 
and who will finally judge both master and 
slave for the deeds done in the body. 

We abhor stem of slavery, and the 
trafic in h h, from our hearts, as 
among the unjustifiable violations of hu- 
man rights that exist in Christendom, what- 
ever may be the comparatively few instances 
of some blacks who may seem to hug their 
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chainsyand conclude themselves happy in them. 
Neither length of possession, nor the most 
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At the close it was stated that the full sum of jof Ohio, for liberty to hold their meeting in 
the building where the late Yearly Meeting as- 


$800 had been raised to send to Baltimore to 


plausible sophistry of the interested holder of | purchase back James Hamlet, the first fugitive 


men as property, can destroy those natural 
rights, or convince us that the system is a 
righteous one.. And we hépe that our breth- 
ren of these northern states, who have expel- 
led the abominable system from their limits, 
will keep their hands and consciences clear 
from the blood of these people, by refraining 
from all effort to aid the slave hunter in re- 
ducing them to bondage, after they have made 
their escape. What human being would not 
run from slavery, if he or she were subject to 


taken to Maryland under the new law.” 

“* Boston, Oct. 2.~—-There is great excite- 
ment, both here and at Worcester, relative to 
the reclamation of fugitive slaves. At Wor- 
cester two slave owners are prowling about 
with the view of catching some fugitives there. 
The citizens generally express a determination 
not to permit agy to betakenaway. A large 
number of fugitive slaves in this city met 
on Monday evening, at the Rev. Mr. Snow- 
den’s church, and appointed a meeting to con- 


the caprice and unbridled passions and lusisof|cert measures to prevent their recapture. 


a man, so dark in his imaginations, as to think 
he possessed unlimited power over their per- 
sons. ‘The schemes of ‘Gtieakahdans, and the 
human butchery in Mexico, for the very pur- 
pose of extending the market for men and wo- 
men, together with the bondage of millions in 
the old Southern States, are the foundation of 
much of the division and animosity among 
the citizens of the United States, and of the 
wickedness prevailing in our country. How 
have murders, and vices of various grades 
been perpetrated since that dreadful war. Such 
a spirit of licentiousness, and utter reckless- 
néss of law and right, we believe never before 
prevailed here to the extent it now does: and 
as national crime has always, sooner or later, 
been followed by its own fruits, we may ap- 
prehend that the mercifully protecting power 
ofa just and holy God, is in some degree 
withdrawn from us, to let us see the fearful 
contrast between the rewards of righteousness 
and of wickedness. What an amount of sui- 
cides, and terrible cataetrophes are almost 
constantly occurring in our land! As fire 
and death were carried into Mexico by the 
United States’ armies, so our peace is often 
broken in upon by fires and the destruction 
of life. 

The following paragraphs have been cut 
from one of our city papers ; and very proba- 
bly the law may give rise to acts of violence, 
especially should kidnappers spread themselves 
through the Northern States, and attempt to 
seize “as their lawful prey,” coloured men 
and women who have never been slaves. Un- 
der a former fugitive law, it was believed to 
have been done many times. 

“New York, Sept. 30.—There is a great ex- 
citement among the negro population of this 
city, arising out of the case of James Hamlet, 
who was, on Friday last, sent back to slavery 
in Maryland, under the new fugitive slave 
law. 

“It is said that quite a number of negroes 
have been arrested this morning, as fugitives, 
and many who have hitherto lived unmolested 
are leaving the city for Canada and other parts 
where they will be out of the reach of the 
law.” 

“New York, Oct. 2.—The excitement 
among the negro population of this city, on 
the subject of the Fugitive Slave law is increas. 
ing. A great meeting of » male and 
female, and a few white persons, was held 
in Zion chapel. Resolutions repudiating the 
law, and threatening to resist its enforcement 
were adopted. Several speeches were made. 


There are now about 300 fugitive slaves in 
this city, many of whom are in business and 
have families.” 

Some few coloured men who have gone 
from the North into the Southern States in their 
lawful business, have been shut up in prison, 
and then sold to pay charges. We cannot re- 
gard the imprisonment of a man for kidnap- 
ping in Virginia as proceeding from any other 
motive than to guard themselves from having 
their slaves stolen, for one coloured person 
has the natural right to liberty as well as the 
other. “te 

‘A man by the name of Fay has been sent 
to the Virginia state prison for six years, for 
kidnapping a negro.—D. News.” 

If the Brazilians are in earnest, to prevent 
their people and capital, from being employed 
in the African slave trade, we may hope to see 
it diminish. What a weight of responsibility 
and guilt rests upon professing Christendom in 
being directly or indirectly engaged in this di- 
abolical traffic!—The following is from the 
Daily News: @& i a 

« Suppression of the Slave Trade in 
zil.—From Rio Janeiro we learn, by wate arri- 
val, that no little excitement prevailed in con- 
sequence of the destruction of certain Brazil 
vessels, said to be engaged in the slave trade 
as mentioned in our correspondence from Rio 
a few weeks since, the reader will remember. 
The reason which England sets up for this 
proceeding is said to be the bad faith of Bra- 
zil in professing a desire for the suppression 
of the slave trade all the while she is encou- 
raging it. And the summary acts of the Brit- 
ish fleet seem to have had the desired effect, 
for we read in a letier to the New York Com- 
mercial, dated July the 30th that :— 

*‘ The Senate and Chamber of Deputies held 
a secret session on the 12th instant, remodelled 
their laws with reference to this traffic, and 
made the most stringent laws against the fur- 
ther importation of slaves. The people every- 
where acknowledge their past remissness ; and 
it has been intimated to those engaged in the 
slave trade, that they must withdraw their 
capital, as the government can no longer con- 
sent to be embroiled with other nations by en- 
deavouring to throw around slave traders the 
national protection.” 


For the better understanding the article on 
page 30, headed “‘ Yearly Meeting House,” it 
may be well to say, that it has reference to an 
application by the Free Produce Association 


sembled, which that body declined granting. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received from Joshua Maule, t, O., $14, viz., 
for Elisha Sidwell, $4, vols. 23 and 24, for Asa Railey, 
$2, vol. 23, for Benj. Bundy, $2, vol. 23, for James 
Steer, $2, vol. 24, and for Israel Steer, $4, vols. 23 and 
24; from Geo. M. Eddy, agent, N. Bedford, $20, viz., 
for F. Taber, sen., F. ‘Taber, jr., Gideon Wilbur, G, 
M. Eddy, Job Eddy, Mercy Gifford, $2 each, vol 24, 
for J. D. Peckham, $2, vol. 23, and Josiah Holmes jr 
$6, vols, 21, 22,23; from Ruth Ely, N. Hope, $2, vol. 
24; from G. Michener, agent, O., for James R. Ball, 
$4, vols. 21, 22, for John Marshal! $1; from Asa Gar- 
retson, agent, $4, ior himself and John Doudaa, $2, 
each, vol. 24. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter term of Friends’ Boarding. 
School at West-town, will commence on Siatk 
day, the 25th of Tenth month next. ‘To avoid 
disappointment, parents and others intending 
to send their children, will please make easly 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superinten- 
dent, at the School, or to Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Beitle, 
Jr., No. 101 North Tenth street ; Charles Ellis, 
No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 Chest- 
nut street; William Bettle, No. 244 North 
Sixth street, and No. 14 South Third street ; 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifth street ; 
Horatio C. Wood, No. 210 Race street, and 

. 37 Chestnut street ; William Thomas, No, 

North Fifih street, and No. 49 South 
harves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
John C. Allen, No. 179 South Fifih street. 
William Kinsey, Frankford. John M. Whitall, 
185 N. Seventh street. ; 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worth. 
ington. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 

Steward.—W j\liam Birdsall. 

Matron.—Mary D. Birdsall. 


Marnziep, at Smithfield, R. I., on Fifth-day, the 3d 
instant, Asranam L. Pennock, Jn., of Holmesbur g, 
Pa., to Assy Janz Atpricn of Woonsocket, daught er 
of the late Dutee B. Aldrich. 

——— 

Dizp, near Waynesville, Warren county, Ohio, the 
Ist of Eighth month, 1849, of cholera, after a short 
illness, Anne S., wife of lsaac Evans, Her mental 
faculties remained remarkably clear to the last; and 
during her sickness, which was longer than usual in 
such attacks, although she passed through severe men. 
tal conflict, she was enabled to feel and express an as. 
surance, that her peace was made with her Redeemer. 


——, at the same place, on the 9th of Eighth mo. 
1850, after an illness of eight days, Ann E., wife of 
Wn. G. Kinsey, and daughter of Thomas Evans. Her 
surviving friends have the consolation of believing 
that it is well with her. 
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